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performances, an improvement largely consisting in the substitution of 
psychological for purely mechanical modes of deception. The success- 
ful tricks of to-day are in their construction essentially psychological. 
They are arranged so as to precisely imitate the condition of affairs 
under which the most natural inference would be the true one, and yet 
the circumstances really make it as false as possible. Of course manual 
skill always has been, and still is, one of the essential requisites, but 
manual skill alone never makes a conjurer of the highest order. The 
by-play and the mode of presenting a trick so as to divert attention 
from the real doing of it are far more important ; the truly great con- 
jurer produces an atmosphere of confidence in what he says and does, 
and at the same time such a feeling of bewilderment and astonishment 
that the simplest trick i3 invested by the spectator with a halo of the 
miraculous. To illustrate these general principles a number of tricks 
are analyzed and a number of the rules of the trade are brought 
together, all tending to show the psychological insight of these adepts at 
deception. To simulate the ordinary forms of perception and inference, 
these must be correctly understood both objectively and subjectively, 
and hence the importance of the psychology of deception. 

Becherches sur les mouvements chez quelques jeunes enfants. A. BfflET. 
Eevue philosophique. Mars, 1890. 
The observations of M. Binet cover four topics : tne movements of 
walking, bilateralism, automatism, and reaction-times. The age at which 
a child begins to walk is not fixed and certain, but depends on its 
strength and many other circumstances among which the psychic 
character of the child (its power of attention) has a place. Binet like 
Preyer finds these movements not acquired by imitation, but instinctive. 
In a baby only three weeks old, so held that the soles of its bare feet 
received the stimulus of contact, he noticed the alternate movements of 
walking. In another child of about the same age the movements were 
not to be observed ; in still others, however, even younger they were 
seen. Spontaneous movements in very young children are almost 
always bilateral, (simultaneous or alternate) as any one may prove to 
himself by counting, but are almost entirely unilateral in a child of 
three years. Some of the actions that Binet describes as automatic, 
e. #., the unconscious closing of the hand when an object is placed in 
the palm, seem more properly reflex. Between these and the automa- 
tism of double-personality cases, the author suggests a possible simil- 
arity, though he would not press it too far on so few observations ; also 
between the preservation of attitudes (as when a child remains immov- 
able in the midst of some action half performed, because its attention 
has suddenly been diverted) and the fixed attitudes of catalepsy. In 
the infant this splitting up of the psychic activities into independent 
groups would be a sign only that the fixed systematizations of the adult 
mind were yet to come. The reaction-times of children from three and 
a half to seven years old to sound, registered with a Marey tambour, 
were from .440 to .660 sec, against .140 for grown persons using the 
same apparatus, results similar to those reached by Herzen. The 
maxima and minima were .750—1.300 and 190— 200 respectively, and the 
reaction-times quite irregular. The contraction made in response seems 
to last longer with the child than the adult and to reach its maximum 
amount less quickly. The most rapid rate of closure of the thumb and 
finger upon a rubber tube was for children 7-12 in four seconds, for 
adults on the average 18. Binet observed in a child less than three 
weeks old, who had never been allowed to fall, an instinctive dread of 
being held in an insecure position. 

Education of Laura D. Bridgman. 

Almost the only sources of first hand information in regard to the 
beginnings of Laura Bridgman's education are the reports of Dr. Howe, 
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which have for a long time been practically inaccessible. These have 
now been collected and reprinted in a volume of 233 octavo pages, with 
a preface by Julia Ward Howe, and a brief obituary notice of Laura 
Bridgman by another hand. Besides the reports, the book also contains 
a number of paragraphs upon various aspects of Laura's condition and 
training, found among Dr. Howe's papers and probably intended by him 
asnotes for his own use in the preparation of a contemplated book upon 
this subject. It is a matter for congratulation on the part of pedagogy 
and philanthropy alike that these original records of a masterpiece in 
both have been collected and republished. There is no publisher's name 
upon the book, though it can probably be obtained from the Perkins 
Institute for the Blind, South Boston, Mass. 

Versuche iiber den zeitlichen Verlavf des Gedachtnissbildes. Dr. J. 
Paneth. Posthumously communicated by Prof. Exner. Original- 
mittheilung; Centralbl. f. Physiol., Bd. IV, No. 3, 10 Mai, 1890. 

The interesting question of the rate at which the memory images of 
sensation fade has several times been made a subject of experiment ; as 
early as 1851 E. H. Weber tested it for weights and the length of lines. 
Later experimenters in several instances have found the strange result 
that for sensations to which attention is given the decline in exactness 
is hardly appreciable, and with these the experiments of Paneth range 
themselves. He worked on the memory of time intervals ranging from a 
fraction of a second to several whole seconds, the strength of the mem- 
ory image being measured by the ability to reproduce the given stand- 
ard interval after a longer or shorter pause. The pauses varied from a 
fraction of a second to five minutes, and within these limits the fading 
of the image was scarcely to be appreciated. Toward an explanation of 
this persistence, the like of which Exner reports to have been found in 
the case of areas and of intensities of light in yet unpublished experi- 
ments of Dr. Wahle, it is suggested that the quantitative relations of 
any_ sensation to which we give attention are immediately registered in 
their proper places in the great mass of recollections already present, 
and what is afterward recalled is not so much the original sensation as 
these places. The " primary memory image " of a sensation, if unfixed 
by attention, is a very transient affair. 

La morphinomanie. Ball. Paris, 1885. 

Morphinomania holds the same relation to morphinism that dipso- 
mania does to alcoholism ; but dipsomania is intermittent, while mor- 
phinomania is continuous. The effects of opium upon the intellect are 
slight at first, but hallucinations come in later that may rise to acute 
mania as, e. g., the " running a muck " of the Malays. The drug has a 
paralyzing effect upon the organs of vegetative life, and the moral 
sense is obliterated. The habit once formed, abstinence causes the 
same painful symptoms as abuse. Opium, hashish, tobacco, alcohol, 
tea and coffee seem to have many characters as nervines in common. 
As stimulants, they produce euphoria ; excessive use (and abstinence 
after moderate use) causes insomnia, motor troubles, hallucinations, 
delirium, etc. The sexual passions are enfeebled; a temporary absti- 
nence acts aphrodisiacally. The strength of the dose needed to produce 
full effect requires to be gradually increased in case of opium, some- 
times a decrease as small as one-twentieth of a centigram is felt 
keenly. Two methods of cure are used. A sudden cessation accom- 
panied by careful nursing and medical attendance, is short but risky ; 
and the author recommends the gradual diminution of the dose even if 
the cure is protracted and painful. Tonics should be given, but nothing 
stronger than coffee. The paper concludes with an interesting review 
of cases of u folie gemellaire" in which twins, even though separated, were 



